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COMMUNISM AND FASCISM 
THE SCHOOLS' 


AMERICAN schools have the responsibility of edu- 
eating for democracy. They do not have the respon- 
sibility of indoctrinating in behalf of capitalism, or 
the FCC, or the FHA, or the Federal Reserve system, 
or our present foreign policy. These are matters 
which the school must help young people to under- 
stand, but the school owes no fixed allegiance to them. 
Our democracy must be a changing, growing de- 
moeracy, and every effort to freeze its institutions 
through education in behalf of the status quo can 
eventuate only in the death of democracy. 

Education for democracy implies that the school 
will consciously and systematically cultivate in youth 
a deep devotion to the fundamental values of the 
democratic society. The social arrangements and 
structures by which these values are to be achieved 
must always remain within the realm of free con- 
troversy. The school in a democracy is committed to 
a belief in the essential worth and dignity of the com- 
mon man, in the freedoms of thought and speech 


1A paper read before the University of Illinois Sum- 
mer Conference of the American Education Fellowship, 
July 20, 1949. 
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and assembly and worship and association, in equal- 
ity of economic and educational opportunity, in secur- 
ity and peace. It is not committed to any system of 
planning or lack of planning, to any specific kind of 
legislation or lack of legislation. 

Even the belief in democratic values need not and 
should not be conveyed by means of indoctrination, in 
the sense that it is imposed upon youth, or that those 
who hold contrary beliefs are held up to ridicule or 
opprobrium, or in the sense that pertinent informa- 
tion which seems to conflict with democratic values 
is suppressed. The school transmits its belief in 
democratic values by creating an environment con- 
ducive to the growth of a democratic faith and by 
setting the example of democratic living. 

Unfortunately the typical American school is not 
doing an effective job in teaching for democracy. It 
is content with teaching the symbols of democracy 
rather than the realities for which they stand. The 
example it sets to youth is the example of the dictator. 
Its textbooks typically ignore controversial issues 
about which the members of a democratic society must 
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make up their minds and are, therefore, occupied in 
the main with unimportant matters. Even the newest 
drive sponsored by the Office of Education, FSA, 
labeled “Zeal for Democracy,” is essentially negative 
in its emphasis. 

We in America have a glorious tradition. We trace 
the genealogy of our liberties from Runnymede to 
Plymouth Rock to Yorktown to Appomattox to Iwo 
Jima, from Paine and Jefferson to Lincoln and Fred- 
erick Douglass to John P. Altgeld and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Today we are the most powerful country 
on earth. We have the opportunity to assert world 
leadership in behalf of our wonderful tradition of 
freedom. But this tradition must find expression, not 
merely in eloquent symbols, but in the realities of 
daily living. The Negro, the Mexican, the Nisei, the 
Jew, the packing-house worker and ‘the coal miner 
must know that these symbols have meaning for him. 
This is the supreme task of the schools—to convert the 
symbols of freedom, in the minds of children and 
youth, into the living realities of the familiar scene 
about us—the classroom, the factory, the mine, the 
farm, the merchant ship, and the office. 

We need not fear the infiltration of Communist 
thought in the schools if we will reassert the power of 
our great tradition. Only our feeling of guilt when 
we forsake this tradition will cause us to fear the 
invasion of rival ideologies. 

We can avoid Communism in the United States by 
making democracy work. Not all the intrigue, es- 
pionage, and conspiracy by revolutionaries at home 
or hostile governments abroad can destroy democracy 
if it serves the basic needs of all the people. On the 
other hand, not all the witch-hunts, loyalty tests, 
resolutions, investigating committees, and book-burn- 
ings in the world ean save it if it does not. The 
effort to stop Communism by driving its symbols and 
its doctrines underground is like trying to stem an 
epidemic by incantation. 

To stop the spread of Communism, we must remove 
the causes of Communism. Those who would use 
force and suppression to stop Communism shrink 
from this alternative. It is so much simpler to pass 
repressive legislation and sign military pacts. But 
neither the legislation nor the cold wars can do any- 
thing other than drive us into Fascism and universal 
destruction. 

The majority of the people of the world are colored 
people. They are observing us and wondering what 
the character of our leadership will be. What they see 
is not reassuring. While our Negroes are the last 
to be hired and the first to be fired, humiliated, seg- 
regated, and terrorized, they cannot expect salvation 
from the American interpretation of democracy. 
While American lend-lease and Marshall Plan dollars 
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finance the bombers and machine guns which maip. 
tain the colonial imperialism of England, France. 
Belgium, and Holland, and their savage suppressiop 
of native movements, they must remain unimpresse( 
with our devotion to the principles of the Declaratioy 
of Independence. Nor has our long and wasteful sup. 
port of the corrupt and oppressive government of 
Chaing Kai-shek helped to replenish our reservoir 0; 
good will in the Orient. Secret conversations in th, 
Kremlin and the activities of political commisgsar 
alone did not drive 400,000,000 Chinese into the arms 
of the Communists. 

The people of Europe, too, must look upon us with 
less than complete confidence. Our support for 
Franco of Spain and the governments of Greece an 
Turkey has not convinced them of the rectitude of our 
intentions. After generations of war and starvation 
they look for something other than largesse for 
oppressors. And coming to them with a ballot in one 
hand and gold in the other does not necessarily create 
in them that great love for our way of life which we 
wish to share with them. Europeans, like Americans, 
resent efforts to buy their loyalties, particularly when 
they see the Nazi industrialists restored to power in 
the Ruhr and throughout Western Germany, the 
Anglo-American-German eartels doing business at the 
old stand, and the lampshade sadist of Belsen set free. 
The odors of the Oswiecim erematories have not yet 
been dispelled, but we are already rebuilding the 
German war potential under the same slogans that 
drove Hitler’s Panzers East. Alliances with the im- 
perialist powers of Europe in defense of democracy 
may seem to millions in Europe and Asia as a screen 
for a coalition in defense of corporate power and 
colonial exploitation. 

The discussion of the international conflicts appear- 
ing in the press and on the radio have clothed the 
corporate interests and the cartels in the armor of St. 
George, champion of the democratic way of life, and 
have submerged completely all reference to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the cold war. The schools have faith- 
fully reflected the views of the subservient radio and 
press. Instead of objective, dispassionate analyses of 
the real issues, we read reports like those of the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission, which have now 
formally attempted to tie all educational institutions 
to the bipartisan political kite. Intellectual independ- 
ence, the one distinguishing characteristic of the 
democratie school system, has been eashiered in favor 
of total mobilization in the cold war. 

We need today to return to the concept of the schoo! 
as an educational institution. We eannot accept the 
invitation of the Educational Policies Commission to 
deliver the schools to the propaganda division of the 
Department of State. We need to examine the roots 
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of Communism and Fascism, to know in what fun- 
damental respects they differ from each other. We 
need to study frankly those aspects of Communist 
theory and practice which we cannot and will not 
accept and those aspects which are making legitimate 
appeal to the dispossessed masses of the world. Our 
youth must learn for themselves the true nature of 
Fascism, both within and outside the boundaries of 
our own land and our own legislatures, and the causes 
of its continuing bid for power. They need to look 


at the Communist effort to suppress free inquiry in 
science and free experimentation in the arts, and com- 
pare it, not with the Dies Committee or the J. Parnell 
Thomas Committee or the NEA Policies Committee or 
the Broyles Committee, but with the teachings of Jef- 


Shorter Papers. 
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ferson and Lincoln and Roosevelt. They need to study 
the ways by which we can bring our own ideals into 
reality, providing equal opportunity for people of all 
races and religions, protecting Negro Americans from 
humiliation not only in Washington and Springfield 
but in all our nation, providing security from want 
and from inquisition by politicians who should be our 
servants rather than our masters. They need to study 
the ways by which America can lead the world in the 
search for universal peace, prosperity, and brother- 
hood. 

Only as we resist the incursion of fear and hysteria 
in our own hearts may we look back to this period, if 
we survive it, without shame or self-reproach ten years 
hence. 





INDUSTRY AND MEDICAL EDUCATION! 


WiItuiAM B. GIVEN, JR. 
President, American Brake Shoe Co. 


Wuen I joined Brake Shoe 38 years ago office 
talk about doctors and medicine had only to do with 
the sickness of a member of the family or some friend. 
[ am sure no one in our headquarters ever mentioned 
industrial hygiene. Nurses in industry—I am not 
sure I even knew there were any except in extremely 
dangerous industries where adequate first-aid facili- 
ties were essential. In fact in 1911 there were only 
75 industrial nurses as eompared with 11,000 last year. 
Although we had many foundries I do not think sili- 
cosis was a word I heard during the first ten years. 
Lead poisoning was recognized but we were ineffective 
in eliminating its danger and as a matter of fact not 
very excited. 

Today we have a medical department, and its di- 
rector is recognized as a most important member of 
our management. He has a strong staff. Today a 
look at our departmental expenses quickly proves that 
industrial nurses are accepted as essential. 

What we argue about, what we spend important 
money on, has changed amazingly in my Brake Shoe 
Yes—and more rapidly in the past 20 years. 
susiness is fully alive to responsibilities which in the 
old days were, to say the least, not fully accepted. 

Not too long ago there was a feeling generally that 
company employees were indebted to the employer. 
Now I spend an important part of my time trying to 
help the superintendents and foremen of our sixty 
plants better understand the fundamentals of our 
debt to all men in the organization who pull their oar 
in advancing the company toward its objectives. 


1 Address delivered, March 31, in connection with New 
York University Medical School’s drive for funds. 


vears. 


Also, we must teach all in supervision the findings of 
medical science as applied to occupational-health prob- 
lems. They must, for example, be taught the proper 
use of exhaust equipment. Times have changed amaz- 
ingly. At last we are beginning to get a better sense 
of proportion as to which things are important and 
the degree of their importance. 

We know that plant people are entitled to the best 
possible in working conditions. We know whatever 
that means in expense is a necessary expense. We 
know that a strong medical department with a nurse 
at each plant is not only something companies owe 
their people but is a profitable investment in human 
relations. 

The industrial nurse is the best contact we have 
with the man and the man’s family. Her interest in 
the problems of the family will open the door to a 
feeling of friendship and unlock the frankness which 
makes possible a contribution to the lives of many 
families. 

What I have said applies generally to industry. 
Not only do we know the necessity of good doctors, 
but unfortunate experiences have taught us the im- 
portance of having doctors quickly available. As 
part of our human-relations obligation, we have ac- 
cepted for a long time our responsibility to help sup- 
port local hospitals. It is only in the past two years 
that we, in Brake Shoe at least, have accepted our 
responsibility to help support medical schools and 
medical research. 

Until recently industrial hygiene has been years 
behind medicine. That distance has been greatly 
shortened. We in industry are now effectively tak- 
ing hold. Progress will be retarded, perhaps actually 
stop, unless there is a sufficient flow of competently 
trained doctors and nurses to our ranks. Back of 
them must be adequate research and with them eare- 














fully trained engineers who recognize health hazards 
and know how to correct them. Today the company 
which plans to continue in business needs these people 
just as definitely as it needs engineers and technical 
men. 

Each year there is a greater flow of corporate funds 
to engineering and technical schools. Such contribu- 
tions are recognized by more and more companies as 
sound investments. They help sustain the supply of 
adequately trained engineers for our ranks. These 
men are essential to continuous improvement in pro- 
duction and products. Except in terms of the tax 
law, such contributions are definitely not charity. 

Medical education, likewise, needs corporate sup- 
port. In my opinion, the importance of medical de- 
partments to industry establishes beyond any doubt 
that such donations are a proper operating expense. 

The average tuition for medical schools in the 
United States is $513. The average yearly cost of 
educating each student is $2,200, a difference of nearly 
$1,700. These figures do not include the eost of a 
graduate year which is needed for specialized indus- 
trial training. Although tuition can be raised in some 
degree, the amount possible would make a very un- 
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important dent in that $1,700. There are 78 mediea) 
colleges. If these substantially increase tuition ther 
will be even fewer medical students in our country. 

Medical schools cannot survive without adequate 
funds. We must go to our boards of directors, eye, 
stockholders, if necessary, and supplement medica) 
school funds with company money. In making such 
recommendations we can say that there will be legs 
security for stockholders in business investments yp. 
less there are available an adequate number of prop. 
erly trained men and women from our medical schools, 
Such people are essential to meeting our obligations to 
company people. Also, they are an essential if ou 
determination to build better and better human rela. 
tions within our companies is to be intelligently 
pursued. 

When NYU-Bellevue opens the door to corporate 
funds, it is giving commerce and industry an oppor- 
tunity to invest money in the protection of their own 
future, the production against the damage to them 
which will result from a shortage in medical-schoo| 
graduates. That shortage exists today and will 
rapidly become much more acute unless sufficient 
funds are promptly supplied for medical education. 





TRAINING FOR ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


Roserrt B. PETTENGILL 
Teaching Institute of Economics, University of 
Southern California 


Tue future security and prosperity of our country 
depend in large part upon the quality of its economic 
leadership. Business leaders need greater under- 
standing of the over-all problems of the economy. 
Academic leaders should know more about the growth 
and survival problems of business firms. When either 
of these groups furnishes personnel for government 
positions, sound economie knowledge and reasoning 
are clearly desirable. But present methods of 
training for economic leadership are inadequate in 
seope and method. Experiments are needed to test 
and to discover better techniques in this field. 

In 1943 the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Incor- 
porated, established an Institute for Postwar Recon- 
struction at New York University. A group of dis- 
tinguished lecturers was presented to a diverse group 
of students and businessmen. The response to this 
discussion of a major economic problem of national 
concern was so enthusiastic that the program was con- 
tinued as an “Institute of Economie Affairs.” Three 
books were published containing lectures, also sepa- 


rate pamphlets. A small monthly magazine was is- 
sued for more than three years. 

As a result of this experiment, the Sloan Founda- 
tion was led to set up an institute to study other 
problems of a similar nature. A year later, another 
institute was established at the American University 
in Washington, D. C. In 1946 the experiment was 
widened to provide for three other “Teaching Insti- 
tutes of Economies,” at the University of Denver, 
the Berkeley campus of the University of California, 
and at the University of Southern California. 

Each of these institutes uses a different approach | 
to the common objective: “training for economic 
leadership.” They resemble each other in that an 
effort is made to mix businessmen and graduate 
students for the joint study of problems of national 
economic policy. Their differences lie in their organi- 
zation, their topics, and in their experiments in peda- 
gogy. 

Each director is given funds sufficient to hire a see- 
retary and some graduate assistants. He also has 
money to furnish and equip a seminar room with all 
conceivable aids to education. These include books, 
magazines, information services, charts, films, re 
cording equipment, and motion-picture projectors 
The budget provides also for paying expenses and 
honoraria to visiting lecturers of prominence. 11 
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addition to these pedagogical aids, the director’s 
teaching load is lightened. This enables him to do 
the studying that is required if he is to keep up with 
the semester-to-semester or year-to-year change in 
subject matter. 

Seminar members are a mixed group. 
of the members are regularly 
students at the university. The other half come from 
the community, business, the professions, labor or- 
women’s club leaders, ete. Even the 
There is no re- 


About half 
enrolled graduate 


ganizations, 
campus contingent is heterogeneous. 
quirement that students be candidates for advanced 
degrees in economics. They may come from political 
science, sociology, business administration, or any 
other division of the university, provided only that 
they are interested, intelligent, and industrious. The 
Sloan Foundation grant further departs from stereo- 
typed procedures by permitting a limited number of 
qualified seniors to enroll. This mixture of back- 
erounds and interests is one of the major reasons for 
the suecess of the experiment. It gives a vital breadth 
to the proposals for solution of problems of national 
concern.. A sound economic core is present but does 
not overshadow practical considerations of business, 
polities, administration, and social adjustment, as so 
often happens in more highly specialized groups. 

The topies chosen for study have been quite varied. 
One institute has concentrated exclusively on various 
aspects of international economies. Another has 
spent most of its time on different phases of labor 
problems in the economy. A third has considered the 
resource-development problem in its various aspects. 
Some other topics have been “The Economie Im- 
plications of Atomic Energy,” “Price-Wage-Profits 
Relationships,” “The Problem of Full Employment,” 
and “The Economics of Management.” The differ- 
ences in topies in part reflect the interest differences 
of the directors. The variety also results from the 
changes in the problems of national economic policy 
currently under debate from year to year. By 
changing topies in this way the institutes have been 
able to make a more vital contribution to the nation 
than if they had continually repeated a single topic, 
as do many graduate seminars. 

One reason for the success of the institutes as an 
educational experiment has been the desire of the 
foundation that directors be free to choose whatever 
topic and whatever methods seemed most appropriate 
to them in the light of their own backgrounds and of 
developments in their own communities. By trying 
many different approaches to this problem of adult 
education in matters of economic policy, more devices 
have been tested than would have been the case had 
each institute followed the same procedure. 

At the University of Southern California the topics 
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themselves have been varied. The institute began with 
the question, “What Should Be Our Foreign Invest- 
ment Policy after the War?” Its second topie was 
also in the field of international economics and dealt 
with our national policy toward international cartels 
and commodity agreements. This led during the third 
semester to a discussion of our proper policy toward 
price competition within the United States, where to 
promote or restrain it, how to regulate it, ete. The 
fourth topic, dealing with the government’s policies 
toward small business, proved to have the widest ap- 
peal of all. Due to the thirty-person ceiling upon the 
size of the seminar, several applicants were turned 
away. As a result, it was decided to repeat the topic 
during the fifth and sixth semesters. At that time it 
was divided so that wholesale and retail enterprises 
received consideration during the fall semester, and 
manufacturing, construction, and other primary in- 
dustries during the spring. 

In the U.S.C. seminar various techniques have been 
tried. At first the presentation differed little from 
that of the customary seminar: The director gave 
lectures and reading lists; he brought distinguished 
economists from elsewhere to speak to his class. Be- 
cause of the director’s faith in the merits of the 
Socratic method, systematic discussion and critical 
analysis have been stressed. 

The chief departure from the usual pattern lay in 
the presentation of individual research reports. 
Students were not required to write 25- to 50-page 
seminar papers. Instead, they were asked to prepare 
a one- to three-page outline summary of their findings. 
(Visiting lecturers were subjected to the same disci- 
pline.) These outlines were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to class members a week in advance of the 
oral presentation. The opportunity for a week of 
prior study made questions from the floor more pene- 
trating than otherwise would have been the case. The 
mimeographed outlines also had the advantage of 
reducing the amount of note-taking to a minimum. 
More attention was paid to what the speaker said 
in elaboration or defense. The director also gave sug- 
gestions to train class members in the techniques of 
critical evaluation. They were shown how to deal 
with “hecklers” as well as with the usual type of 
questions and comments from the floor. 

One other innovation was the adoption of a single- 
question examination, announced in advance. At the 
beginning of the semester students were told that on 
the final examination they would have to write for 
two hours giving their considered answers to the 
question of the course. The director explained and 
illustrated certain logical steps to use in solving a 
problem. This encouraged careful attention to indi- 
vidual research reports and the accumulation and 








‘ren rse 








review of lecture notes. Class members were en- 
couraged to practice writing their answers at home, 
but were not allowed to use notes or other material 
during the examination. 

With succeeding semesters, certain changes were 
made. The individual-report idea was dropped in 
favor of group reports. The director felt that 
training in committee work was desirable for poten- 
tial economic leaders of tomorrow. This approach 
also established more intimate contact between aca- 
demie students and businessmen. They were forced 
to work together and to integrate opposing view- 
points. The cross-fertilization of ideas and attitudes 
brought about by this mixture is one of the major 
advantages of the institute program. 

In a later semester a combination approach was 
used. Oral reports on personal interviews with 
businessmen were required for training both in inter- 
viewing itself and in oral presentation. The direc- 
tor gave a thorough criticism of each report to sup- 
plement the critical comments of class members. The 
committee-report idea was retained, but developed 
further. To prevent the group report from degener- 
ating into a series of individual subreports as had been 
the tendency at first, the director required that a single 
group report be prepared. To make sure that each 
committee member did his part, the director did not 
choose the person who was to make the oral presen- 
tation of the report until the evening when it was due. 
Advance outlines were required and were distributed 
as formerly. 

Further training in committee procedure was given 
by a brief lecture on committee methods. Class 
members were given a mimeographed abstract of an 
article in the Journal of Social Issues which de- 
scribed 26 different roles frequently played by com- 
mittee members. To demonstrate these roles and to 
illustrate the good and bad points of committee fune- 
tioning, the director arranged for four of his staff and 
two students to stage a rehearsed committee meeting. 
Each participant was assigned two or three specific 
roles to play. As the committee meeting progressed, 
a graduate student in psychology pointed out on the 
blackboard the roles that were being played. At the 
conclusion he commented on the way in whieh certain 
people stepped out of roles from time to time and 
also indicated the other roles that might have been 
played. The director’s objectives were to make 
students more conscious of the roles which they cus- 
tomarily play and more appreciative of the value of 
the roles played by others who differ in temperament 
from themselves. He also hoped that some would re- 
consider their usual role-playing and try to make it 
more constructive or better suited to the needs of the 


particular situation. 
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Class procedure has been quite varied. In addj. 
tion to individual and group reports, Socratie dis. 
cussions, and lectures by the director and visitors, 
other techniques have been used. Motion pictures 
have been shown whenever relevant films were ob. 
tainable. This has been less often than expected whep 
the institute was provided with projection equipment, 
The same goes for recordings. <A_ thirty-minute 
social intermission has contributed much to mutual 
acquaintance and good fellowship. Once a month the 
hour after the intermission has been given to a dis. 
cussion of current topics. 

In his leadership the director has made a special 
effort to teach methods of reasoning, communicating, 
and co-operating, although specific facts, viewpoints, 
and solutions have not been ignored. It has been his 
idea that training in the scientific approach to prob. 
lems of economic policy is essential. The question 
of the semester has been used to illustrate forms of 
analysis, methods of research, and techniques of report 
presentation. The director has made frequent use of 
the Socratic method to empkasize the need for in- 
dependent thinking and elarity in expression of ideas, 
He confesses to being something of an amateur se- 
manticist and finds abundant illustration of the need 
for “descending the abstraction ladder” in order to 
make communication more effective among the men- 
bers of the class. In presenting his own ideas to the 
class the director distributes mimeographed outlines 
similar to those prepared by the students. All of 
these outlines are of the content type so that they are 
useful for future reference and do not need very much 
supplementation by class notes. 

In order to encourage students to speak freely re- 
garding their desires, aspirations, and objections, the 
director has thirty-minute private conferences with 
each member of the class at least twice during the 
semester. He discusses with committees the prepara- 
tion of their reports. The two graduate assistants are 
also available for answering questions and giving 
guidance, 

The benefits of the educational experiment con- 
ducted by the Teaching Institutes of Economies have 
not been confined to the regular seminar. Materials 
have been made available to other classes. Some pub- 
lications have had national cireulation. The pleasant 
seminar-room facilities have been shared with other 
groups on various occasions. Institutes have been 
held off-campus with seminar members and graduate 
assistants providing the leadership along with the 
director. This has given students experience in active 
community leadership and has brought the conclusions 
of the seminar to the attention of business and profes- 
sional people whose duties prevented their enrolling 
to attend regular class meetings. Two of the directors 
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have helped establish economic study groups in their 





communities which meet regularly once or twice a 
month for an informal discussion of current economic 






problems. 

' The directors at Washington and Denver conducted 
summer institutes on teaching methods. Outstanding 
teachers in the field were invited to present descrip- 
tions of their methods and to lead discussions on prob- 
lems of course organization and teaching. N. Arnold 
Tolles, formerly the director at Washington, has 
served as chairman of a subcommittee on the teaching 
f economies set up by the American Economic As- 


or 













F sociation. 
From the foregoing it should be obvious why the 
Sloan Foundation chose to eall the seminars “Teach- 
ing Institutes of Economies” 







instead of merely “In- 
| stitutes.” The emphasis, by and large, has not been 

upon research but upon teaching. Ordinary graduate 
F classes give adequate training in research. They do 
not seek consciously to train for economic leadership. 
It is this gap which 
' he Teaching Institutes of Economies have tried to fill. 









That requires other techniques. 








© Some very fine research work has been done by staff 
F members and graduate students, but this has been a 
» by-product and is not the major objective. 

| Ingeneral, the influence of the institutes is expected 
|to help determine national, state, or local policies 
» through the way in which they change the attitudes 
and opinions of seminar members. Academic people, 
it is hoped, go forth with a better understanding of 
the businessman’s concern for the welfare of partieu- 
lar firms. On the other hand, businessmen presumably 
) cet a better comprehension of the economist’s concern 
tor the welfare of the group as a whole. Certainly, 
the institutes succeed in their declared objective of a 
wider diffusion of economie knowledge. 
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5 PROCEDURE IN FLORIDA FOR SOUTHERN 
: REGIONAL EDUCATION 






JOHN S. ALLEN 





Vice-President, University of Florida 






z Tue Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
Hcation is composed of the Governor and three citizens 
pot each of 12 southern states. During a period of two 
years a plan has been evolved by which provision is 
Puade for the professional education in medicine, den- 
Mistry, and veterinary medicine of youth living in 













Mates which do not now have professional schools in 
these fields. 





Similar arrangements may be made in 


: he future for other professional fields. 
4 The legislature of the State of Florida has ap- 
‘proved the plan and has appropriated funds to pay 


Phe state’s share in the cost of this plan. Florida stu- 
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dents who attend medical, dental, or veterinary schools 
in other states frequently have difficulty gaining ad- 
mission and must pay the out-of-state tuition and fees 
charged by those schools. Even so, the expense of 
operating schools for these professions is so great that 
the fees paid are only a small part of the total ex- 
pense. For each Florida student who attends a re- 
gional school of medicine or dentistry under the 
auspices of the Regional Board.of Control, the State 
of Florida will pay a sum of $1,500 to the school to 
help defray overhead and operating costs. For each 
veterinary student under this plan the state will pay 
the school $1,000 to help cover its costs. The regional 
schoo] then becomes an agency of the State of Florida 
for higher education. The Florida students will then 
be placed in the same category as students who are 
legal residents of the state in which the school is lo- 
sated. They will be required to pay the usual tui- 
tion, fees, board, room and other expenses charged 
by the institution to students residing in that state. 
This year the medieal schools of Duke, Emory, Tu- 
lane, and Vanderbilt universities will take 37 Florida 
students. Meharry will take 14 Florida Negro stu- 
Emory University will take 15 white and Me- 
Alabama 


dents. 
harry will take 6 Negro dental students. 
Polytechnie Institute will take 8 white veterinary stu- 
dents from Florida, and Tuskegee Institute will take 
3 Negro students. 

The selection of these students is the responsibility 
of the State of Florida and of the admissions office of 
the school to be attended. State-supported institutions 
of higher education in Florida are under the Florida 
Board of Control. 
of state-supported schools within the State of Florida, 
the money to support regional schools was appro- 
priated to the Florida Board of Control and is to be 
paid by the Florida Board to the Regional Board of 
Control for the benefit of the regional school. The 
school then becomes an agency of the Florida Board 
of Control for higher education. 
to avoid the necessity of each state making a con- 
traet with each of the regional schools, the Regional 
Board of Control has contracted with each regional 
The Regional Board of Control has also eon- 


Since regional sehools act in lieu 


However, in order 


school. 
tracted with each state. 

In order to give equal consideration to students 
from all colleges, whether tax-supported or non-tax- 
supported, the Governor of Florida appointed a rep- 
resentative from each of the four-year accredited 
colleges in the state to form the Florida Certifiea- 
tion Committee for Regional Education. The person- 
nel is as follows: 


John S, Allen, vice-president, University of Florida, chair- 
man; Melvin O. Aiston, dean, Florida 


Agricultural and 
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Mechanical College; M. W. Carothers, dean, Florida State 
University; J. Ollie Edmunds, president, Stetson Univer- 
sity; Richard V. Moore, president, Bethune-Cookman 
College; Jay F. W. Pearson, vice-president, University 
of Miami; Wendell C. Stone, dean, Rollins College; 
Charles T. Thrift, vice-president, Florida Southern Uni- 
versity; and W. F. Powers, secretary. 

The funetion of this committee is to screen the ap- 
plicants to be certain they are residents of Florida 
and are eligible for admission to a medieal, dental, or 
veterinary school. The eandidate makes two appli- 
cations—one to the Florida Certification Committee 
und the other to the professional school which he 
wishes to attend. After determining the applicants 
who meet the requirements listed above, the Florida 
Certification Committee transmits the list to the 
Florida Board of Control for its approval. That 
board then transmits the list to the Regional Board 
of Control and to each of the regional professional 
schools. The regional school makes the final decision 
on admission and gives notice of admission to the 
applicant, the Regional Board of Control, and the 
Florida Board of Control. After the school year has 
started and the applicant is enrolled, the regional 
school then bills the Regional Board of Control. The 
Regional Board of Control then bills the Florida 
Board of Control for medical and dental students at 
$1,500 each and for veterinary students at $1,000 
each. 

In this process, it is to be understood clearly that 
certifieation by the Florida Committee does not as- 
sure the candidate of admission to a regional pro- 
fessional school. Final selection for admission to the 
school is the responsibility of the school, and the 
applicant must meet all the rules, regulations, and 
stendards of that institution. 


THE SECOND AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
PREMIERES 


WILLIAM BEYER 


New York 27 


Tue outstanding feature at the New York Univer- 
sity-Connecticut College Second American Dance Fes- 
tival of eleven performances at the end of the six- 
week summer session of modern dance at Connecticut 
College, New London, was the premiere of eight new 
dances. These were prepared and given by the pro- 
fessional companies of José Limén and Valerie Bettis, 
and by the Dudley-Bales-Maslow New Dance Group, 
who also largely made up the term’s teaching staff. 

To no one’s surprise, Doris Humphrey, of the Limén 
company, again demonstrated the fact that she is the 
foremost American modern choreographer when she 
presented her new dance, “Invention,” with José 
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Limén, Betty Jones, and Ruth Currier, for whic, 
Norman Lloyd composed another of his fine scores 
Mr. Lloyd’s recent compositions are genuine poem; 
for dance, and while they have beauty, originality, and 
musical stature of their own, they and the dance moyp. 
ment Humphrey invents are as perfectly matched jy 
their intrinsic mood, vitality, and grace as are the 
color and form of a flower. “Invention” is pure dance 
—musie made visual—and the several moods, or move. 
ments, of the composition are clearly presented 
dance themes in Limén’s opening solo. They are 
then given kinetic variation in the combining of fig. 
ures in an infinite variety of patterns, jubilantly spir- 
ited, lyric, or contemplative, all of which have th 
joyousness of spontaneous creation. Arresting no. 
bility is contributed to the dance by Mr. Limon who, 
given perfect support by Miss Jones and Miss Cur 
rier, elevates the whole performance to a plane of al 
most mystic exaltation by means of his serenity, ar- 
resting technique, simplicity, and humility. His work 
truly is musie visualized and communicated with the 
artist’s adoration of his medium. “Invention” reveal 
Humphrey at the peak of her art. Over the year: 
she has consistently developed dance compositio: 
which has a comprehensive and authoritative basi 
idea that is sound both artistically and ideological; 
Being deeply concerned with the spirit of man, he 
ideas have human interest and a rich inner compulsio: 
which, when interpreted in her sound technique an 
expanding style, have given her a vast vocabulary o! 
movement that has emotional validity and universs 
truth. In consequence, when she develops these move- 
ments in pure dance terms, as in “Invention,” the ar: 
of modern dance is at its zenith, and the beauty“sh: 
evokes has both the luminosity and inevitability o' 
dawn after night. 

José Limén composed and choreographed “Th: 
Moor’s Pavanne” to the gracious, refined music 0! 
Purcell and used the motives of love, jealousy, hatre¢, 
and death employed by Shakespeare in his traged’. 
“Othello,” as his basic dance themes. Using a fami’ 
iar classic narrative for a dance composition is bot! 
a help and a handicap to the choreographer. It help: 
when the audience is acquainted with the story, tru, 
but since the dance interpretation, by telescoping th 
narrative, has definite limitations in time as well as 1! 
form we never approach it completely fresh. Ow 
preconceived ideas and emotional attitude thus sct vj 
a considerable hurdle for the choreographer. Limén. 
with perceptivity and true artistry, cireumvented thi: 
obstacle to a considerable degree by setting the tragi 
love story within the compass of a 16th-century cour’ 
dance, the pavanne. This not only provided an 2r- 
tistie framework of historie dance reference, but als 
implied the formal conventions and restrictions 0: 
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-he time which shaped events and acted as fetters to 
Thus he gave form and unity to the eonven- 


Assit n. 


tions both of life and of art, which, ironically, Pur- 
cell’s lovely musie seemed to mock. The use of the 


pavanne Was a genuine inspiration, and the dance was 
slecant and visually exciting, the smouldering conflict 
moving ominously forward with a sense of tethered 
inevitability. 

The performance was brilliant on the part of all 
four dancers. As the husband, Limén was hand- 
somely authoritative, impassioned, yet constrained. 
Betty Jones, chastely beautiful as his adoring wife, 
danced with moving simplicity, poignantly delineat- 
ing the plight of the innocent woman. Pauline 
Koner, as the friend’s wife, is always an exceptional 
artist, and here she was in her very best form for she 
tinged the plight of the woman with pity. 
Hoving, a lissom and precise dancer of rare grace and 
distinetion, as the husband’s friend, had serene inso- 

' lence, hauteur, and studied malevolence which comple- 
> mented Limén’s humility and made sly mockery of 
| the Moor’s authority. Like Humphrey, Limén ekes 
| every bit of theatre possible out of his dance material, 
/ and’elegantly costumed as the dance was by Pauline 
| Lawrence, nothing was lacking in its dramatic effee- 


Lueas 


) tiveness, nor in Limén’s choreographie accomplish- 
} ment. 

| William Bales also resorted to the classies for his 
| dance material on the Biblical “Judith,” in which he 
- danced the role of Holofernes, and Sophie Maslow, 
© that of Judith. “Judith” however, did not fare well 
7 since it was unsuited to the dancers and presented no 
' originality in the artistic use of the story or the tech- 
/ nique employed to perform it. Though only in its 
' third deeade, modern dance has set up its own clichés 
in which “Judith” abounded, notably in the trite tent 
scene in which Judith seduces the King. Additional 
| performances sought to remedy matters by eliminat- 
© ing this scene altogether, but that left the dance with 
| ahead and legs but no body and only heightened the 
’ dance’s ineffectiveness. 

| In the ensemble manner, Sophie Maslow scored in 
B her offering, “Festival,” based on Sholom Aleichem’s 
; story, “The Village I Knew”—a 19th-century Jewish 
* community in old Russia. As always, Maslow is en- 
: gaging when she works in the folk-dance genre. In 
>) “Festival” her talent for weaving together sentiment, 


> romance, and comic dance characterizations in rollick- 


> ing movement was brightly displayed and the tender, 
’ happy holiday spirit of a people was amusingly 
)evoked. Maslow also worked within the frame of 
' historie dance reference here for she freely used the 
» Near East kola, an ensemble chain dance in whose 
/undulant serpentine movement there is a fascinating 
: hypnotie quality, out of which she at times conjured 
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up a characteristic religious ecstasy. The capable 
dancing group executed it with relish and joculer 
abandon, and Miss Maslow and Mr. Bales gave pleas- 
urable accounts of themselves. 

Jane Dudley gave premieres of two brief solo num 
bers, “Vagary,” to music by Bela Bartok, and “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” based on Whit- 
man’s poem and to Beethoven’s music. In the latter, 
Miss Dudley went beyond the frame in referring to 
dance tradition, and, in saluting the great Isadora 
Duncan, she capitulated completely before the adored 
one. Unfortunately, she capitulated backwards, albeit 
handsomely, with great repose, humility, and yards 
upon yards of red silk. Since Isadora is generally 
eredited with being the romantic revolutionary of 
dance who started off the modern movement at the 
turn of the century, she has been fittingly enshrined 
in the temple of Terpsichore by her acolytes who to- 
day pay tribute in the spirit rather than in an emula- 
tion of her very personal style of dancing. Miss 
Dudley is an exceptionally fine dancer capable of sus- 
taining beautiful sweeping movement and projecting 
a sense of infinite repose, besides being original and 
both comic and serious in her style. However, in her 
obeissance to Isadora, she trimmed her sail to Dun- 
ean’s mode, and the result was styleless, confusing, 
and ineffectual. We will add our tear to hers when 
she folds away the outmoded red searf in lavender. 
Happily, Miss Dudley completely redeemed herself in 
the fleeting vignette, “Vagary.” With rare percep- 
tivity she projected a neurotic woman, frustrated, yet 
hungering and yearning, at an emotional moment 
when she exposes the eroticism besetting her, for which 
conflict she finds no answer. It is a beautifully econ- 
ceived and moving dance and has the qualities of a 
poem which succinetly, and with telling imagery, give 
point and impact to frustration. Miss Dudley danced 
it superbly. 

On a level of artistry with the Humphrey and 
Limon dances was a new composition by Valerie Bettis 
entitled, “It Is Always Farewell,” to musie by Irving 
Bazelon. It is a lucid and arresting study, entirely 
subjective, of emotional futility indicating, at least to 
us, the inconelusiveness of amorous relationship, and, 
likewise, was conspicuous in projecting a quality of 
poetic imagery. It presented a woman and her lover 
and the various emotional heights they reach; mo- 
ments that are vitally contrasted and contain within 
themselves their own seed for separation. The shad- 
ows cast by the too brilliant light of passion—the econ- 
trary side of the picture, so to speak—are represented 
by another man and woman and two men developed 
in contrasting emotional counterpoint to the main 
The dance was vital, yet contemplative, pro- 
It provided 


theme. 
vocative, and artistically rewarding. 


































































3ettis and her brilliant dancing partner, Duncan 
Noble, with a wide range of expression giving Bettis 
full use of her sweeping undulant movement, striking 
treatment of space, and revealing facility of gesture, 
which her rare mobility of expression and ravishing 
person heightened. Duncan Noble was exceptionally 
tine as the lover, and Doris Goodwin, J. C. McCord, 
Richard Reed, and George Reich, a brilliant company 
of dancers, performed with perfection. 

“Domino Furioso,” the seeond new composition of 
Miss Bettis, to a poem by John Malcolm Brinnin 
which was sharp and amusing, was not particularly 
effective, mainly because it was far too complicated. 
It tells an ambiguous tale in the Commedia del Arte 
style, with Columbine, Harlequin, and Pierrot played 
by two dancers each—giving each character a sort of 
Freudian alter-ego, which device proved cumbersome 
and tripped it up. Humor, warmth, and fun there 
are in abundance in the vitality and style of the Com- 
media del Arte, but the genuinely comie vein is not 
Miss Bettis’s and here produced only so much marvel- 
ously executed fiddle-faddle. The exceptional com- 
pany gave brilliant account of themselves, but to us it 
was increasingly heavy going. It was another experi- 
ment in the use of dialogue and dance, however, and 
the dancers, as well as the poet, played marvelously by 
Robert Foster, all participated in the dialogue. 

Exceedingly timely is “The Borzoi Book of Modern 
Dance,” by no less an authority than Margaret Lloyd, 
the distinguished dance and drama eritie of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. An authoritative book cover- 
ing the modern dance has long been overdue, and Miss 
Lloyd has written one that is completely rewarding. 
While it is profoundly scholarly in the analysis and 
historical development of dance, it is written by a 
lover of dance and an admirer of the genuinely erea- 
tive individual. Although the author elarifies tech- 
niques she is never academic, colorfully interpreting 
the theme in terms of the artist. Her story has a 
lovely style and is told with charm, humor, and, above 
all, human understanding. One is intrigued from 
start to finish. People come to life; not only the 
dancers, but the people who make up life, are evoked 
for it is on an understanding of them that the very 
personal, human-interest quality in modern dance 
thrives. We agree heartily with Miss Lloyd’s defini- 
tion, “Modern dance is what modern painting and 
musi¢ are—a new development of an old art—a crea- 
tive manifestation of our time... the continuous 
opening of new paths for the expression of the human 
spirit through the human body.” 

Because modern dance is a highly personal art, Miss 
Lloyd presents the leaders of today in some detail 


1M. Lloyd, ‘‘The Borzoi Book of Modern Dance.’’ 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. $5.00. 
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and perceptively outlines their individual techniques, 
styles, and choreography as well as compositions and 
subject matter. When the dances are abstract or 
subjective and appreciation depends on our awareness 
of the emotional and intellectual content, she modestly 
offers her reaction. However, her explanation js 
highly illuminating for it relates to, and clarifies much 
in, abstract and subjective art generally. 

After an enlightening introduction, we are pre- 
sented with the originators of modern dance, Isadora 
Duncan, Ruth St. Dennis, Ted Shawn, and Mary Wig. 
man, who are followed by the creators, Martha Gra- 
ham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, and others, 
all of whom sprang up in the twenties and were truly 
revolutionary in their art. The next generat 
expanded and redefined their techniques, is th: ”y 
up, José Limén, Valerie Bettis, Pearl Primus, to men- 
tion a few, and leaders on the West Coast such as 
Lester Horton and Eleanor King. The effect these 
creative artists have had on traditional ballet, musi- 
-als, movies, and now television is also clarified. Miss 
Lloyd’s evaluation of the dancers and their ballets is 
bound to be challenged since she is fearless and forth- 
right in her diagnosis. This is to be expected espe- 
cially when one considers the originator’s highly per- 
sonal quality. However, her warmth and genuine 
appreciation will win Miss Lloyd many readers, and 
the dance many more followers. The book is beauti- 
fully produced, the printing excellent, and the photo- 
graphs, which are abundant, fresh, and arresting, in- 
valuable, as is the comprehensive index. 

Traditional ballet, too, has a new book which will 
be of interest to those devotees who feel that they are 
floundering in their understanding of the teehnique 
even while they are beguiled by the spirit, style, and 
beauty of ballet. Kay Ambrose’s new book, “The 
Ballet-Lover’s Companion,”? refreshingly subtitled 
“Aesthetics without Tears,” will be infinitely helpful, 
not only to the layman, but to the ballet student, for 
its excellent analysis of every phase of ballet technique 
and choreography—pure, or academie, ballet as Miss 
Ambrose prefers to call it. Musie in its relation to 
the ballet dancer is defined, and the importance of the 
free—the “rythmical”—dancer stressed. ll is part 
of the ultimate objective of all artists in ballet—style, 
or the personal idealization which is what makes the 
artist in contrast to one who is limited only to a per- 
fect grasp of the medium. Likewise, there is an im- 
portant clarification of modern ballet, its ehoreog- 
raphers and their works, in terms of the history of 
ballet, and the author’s many excellent drawings illus- 
trate detailed break-down of ballet movement and 


2K. Ambrose. ‘‘The Ballet-Lover’s Companion: Aes- 
theties without Tears for the Ballet-Lover.’? New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. $1.95. 
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represent famous dancers, past and present. Stage 
decor and costume are also touched upon, as is make- 
up, and here, as in the discussion of technique, the 
yrong and right are made clear. All in all, “Ballet- 
Lovers Companion” is engagingly written, and the 
technical details are made doubly interesting because 


Events on 
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of the keen perception and understanding of the 
author and the boundless enthusiasm she has for her 
subject. All dance lovers will find this an illuminat- 
ing booklet which they cannot be without, especially 
since it comes in pocket size and can be conveniently 
toted along to the performance. 





WHAT PURPOSE WILL LOYALITY 
OATHS SERVE? 

Tue gradual extension of the requirement that 
‘eachers in schools, colleges, and universities take a 
loyalty oath raises the question of the purpose that 
That it will not deter 
the very persons whom the requirement is intended to 


such a requirement will serve. 


ferret out has already been mentioned in this column. 
It is obvious that those who are dedicated to an alien 
ideology will not be prevented from perjuring them- 
But beyond that, what purpose will the re- 
quirement serve? 


selves. 
Is there any suggestion in any of 
the forms of oaths that teachers will have to take as 
to the meaning of loyalty? The only apparent defi- 
nition of loyalty is that it has a negative connotation 
that the person who takes it is not a member of an 
rganization engaged in subversive activities or an 
advocate of an un-American ideology. There is, how- 
ever, no indication as to what is expected of a loyal 
teacher, either as a teacher or as a citizen. 

There is enough evidence that teachers in many 
areas are not expected to exercise their duties or rights 
as citizens, that they are in fact in danger of losing 
their positions if they do. On those very aspects of 
‘ivie and national life which are the best proof of 
loyalty the teacher must be neutral. American edu- 
cation is dedicated to the training of good citizens, but 
teachers can show their loyalty only by taking oaths 
that they are not members of un-American organiza- 
tions. It would be well to remind ourselves of one 
of the best definitions of the loyal citizen as stated 


nearly twenty-five centuries ago by Pericles: 


We alone regard a man who takes no interest in public 
affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless character; and 
if few of us are originators, we are all sound judges of a 
policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, 
not discussion, but the want of that knowledge which is 
gained by discussion preparatory to action. 


Teachers, however, are expected to teach pupils and 
students how to swim, but must themselves not go near 
the water. This seems to be the only conelusion that 


is to be drawn from the negative definition of loyalty 
and the case in Texas of the dismissal of teachers for 
political activity recently investigated by a committee 
of the National Education Association.—I. L. K. 


REPORT OF A JOINT SURVEY OF 
SPECIAL-EDUCATION TEACHERS 


THE National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults has issued a report of the results of a survey 
of the preparation of special-education teachers con- 
ducted by the society and the Office of Education, 
FSA. 


stitutions have accepted the responsibility of prepar- 


According to the survey, teacher-education in- 


ing teachers for the special education needed in the 
eare of the four million crippled and handicapped 
children in the United States. There is still a critical 
need, however, not only for more teachers, but for 
greater study and co-ordination by educational au- 
thorities and institutions, if teachers are to be pre- 
pared to cope with the special problems of these 
children. 

Children who fall in the special-edueation category 
include the blind and those with partial sight, the deaf 
and those with defective hearing, the crippled, the 
cerebral palsied, the epileptics, those with speech 
handicaps, emotionally maladjusted, and the mentally 
deficient or mentally superior. 

The survey reveals that 175 colleges and universities 
now offer courses in the preparation of qualified teach- 
ing personnel for special education. Greatest em- 
phasis is being placed on preparing teachers for 
speech correction, with education for the acoustically 
handicapped and the mentally deficient ranking next. 
Well-rounded programs for this type of preparation 
are found in the Eastern and North Central states, 
with scattered centers in others areas of the country. 

Teachers of exceptional children, the survey indi- 
eates, are rapidly becoming a more and more select 
group, well qualified for a special field of instruction 
and, at the same time, capable of meeting regular 


elassroom problems. Probably the most important 
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need in the field is the training of administrative and 
supervisory personnel capable of developing and 
carrying out programs of special education. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HIGH-SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION 
Unper the joint auspices of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education and the National Education 
Association, 140 representatives from 45 states met in 
Jackson’s Mill (W. Va.), October 2-5, to plan more 
effective methods of organizing, administering, and 
teaching automobile driving in the secondary schools. 
A survey of practices in driver preparation was pre- 
sented by Wayne O. Reed, state superintendent of 
schools, Nebraska. The report revealed the following: 


A total of 4,346 high schools in the United States offer 
courses in driver instruction, including both classroom 
work and practice behind the wheel. In addition, 3,000 
or more high schools report that they offer driver instruc- 
tion consisting of classroom work only. The number of 
schools offering both class and road instruction ranges 
from 15 in Maine to 600 in Illinois. There are now more 
than 3,000 training ears in use by the nation’s high 
schools, most of them lent to the schools by manufactur- 
ers, dealers, and motor clubs. 

Above 400,000 pupils are now enrolled in driver-educa- 
tion and training courses of some type the cost of which 
ranges from $15.00 to $27.00 a pupil. 


The conference recommended that school systems 
offering driver-education courses should purchase one 
automobile or more for road practice. It also went 
on record against legislation requiring schools to pro- 
vide education and recommended that money to sup- 
port such courses should not be earmarked but should 
come from the same source as the funds provided for 
the support of the whole educational program. A 
place for driver education as a part of the curriculum, 
with a minimum of from 45-60 hours for completion 
of the course, was demanded by the conferees. 

A heated controversy over the use of advertising on 
cars provided by co-operating agencies not directly a 
part of the school systems resulted in the adoption of 


the following statement: 


School systems using one or more automobiles for 
driver-education purposes should use some means to iden- 
tify them with the driver-education program or with the 
board of education. There should be no commercial ad- 
vertising or identification on or in such automob-ies. 
However, where state or local conditions are such that it 
seems advisable to have courtesy-credit identification, it 
should be limited to a single line—used onece—not to 


exceed one and one-half inches in height. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH. 
NOLOGY AND LOWELL TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE CO-OPERATE 
Wir the opening of the fall semester Massachy- 
setts Institute of Technology and Lowell Textile Ip. 
stitute began a program of co-operation in the field 
of textile technology, assuring increased educationa| 
opportunities to students and an interchange of staff 
members. The announcement was released on Octo- 
ber 4 by James R. Killian, Jr., president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Kenneth R. Fox, 
president of Lowell Textile Institute. The action 
covers mutual use of facilities for research and manv- 
facturing in Lowell for M.I.T. graduate-student theses 
and use of M.I.T. textile facilities for Lowell student 
theses, particularly at the graduate level. Books, 
periodicals, and theses in the libraries of both institu- 
tions will be at the disposal of all students involved. 

Students in L.T.I. may obtain additional work in 
chemistry, mathematies, business, engineering, and 
textile technology at M.I.T., while students of the 
latter institute will be given the opportunity of work- 
ing with textile-manufacturing and finishing machin- 
ery for cotton, wool, and rayon as summer-session and 
other special courses become available at Lowell. 
Staff members of both institutions will participate in 
seminars and lectures in existing courses or in new 
offerings. There will also be an opportunity for stu- 
dent societies to hold joint meetings and interchange 
information. 


STUDENT AID AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


At the opening of the 203rd academic year of 
Princeton University it was reported that 40 per cent 
of the entering freshmen will be registered for student 
aid in the form of scholarships, loans, or job oppor- 
tunities. This is the highest percentage of any class 
in the university’s history. The members of the class 
of 1952 number 738; the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment for the current academic year is 3,200. The 
Graduate School enrollment is 580 students, a major- 
ity of whom are veterans. Of the undergraduates 
only 23 per cent are veterans as contrasted with mort 
than 80 per cent at the postwar peak. In the presen! 
freshman class only six students are veterans, while in 
the senior elass the number of veterans is 503. 

A record breaking total of $675,000 in student aid 
will be distributed this year to the members of 2! 
classes. Of this sum $205,000 is earmarked for th 
freshmen. Scholarship grants account for $400,00! 
of the total figure. More than 900 undergraduates, 
or nearly 30 per cent of the total enrollment, wi! 
share in the student-aid funds. 
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Notes ad News... 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ng the week ending October 24: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Albert C. Van Dusen, associate professor of psy- 
hology and director of the summer session, North- 
vestern University, has been appointed special assist- 
ant to J. Roseoe Miller, president, to co-ordinate the 
varied and extensive program planned for the univer- 
sity’s centennial celebration to be held in both Evans- 
ton and Chicago in 1951. 


Charles R. Spain, whose appointment as associate 
professor of education, University of Kentucky, was 
reported in Scxoor AND Socrety, March 30, 1946, has 
been named dean of instruction and professor of edu- 
cation, the George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn.). 

Kathryn J. Monger has assumed new duties as dean 
of women, Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.). 


Orielle Murphy was recently appointed dean of 
students, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.). 


Tolbert Gill Griffin has been named dean and 
nstructor in mathematics, Saint Mary’s Junior Col- 
lege (Saint Mary’s City, Md.). 


William G. Dwyer has assumed new duties as dean, 
Westbrook Junior College (Portland 5, Maine). 


Marion W. Mair has been appointed dean of girls, 
Friends Academy (Locust Valley, N. Y.). 


Carl H. Kraeling, Buckingham Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation, Yale Univer- 
sity, has been named director, Oriental Institute, the 
University of Chicago, to sueceed Thorkild Jacobsen, 
February 1, 1950. Dr. Jacobsen will be relieved of 
these administrative duties to free him for his work 
as dean of the division of humanities. Dr. Jacobsen’s 
appointment to the deanship was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 3, 1948. 


Raymond A. Katzell and C. Robert Pace have been 
appointed to directorships in Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity. Dr. Katzell, associate professor of personnel, 
is now director of the Psychological Services Center, 
and Dr. Pace, associate director of research in higher 
education, director of the Evaluation Service Center. 
In these posts they succeed Maurice E. Troyer, whose 
appointment as vice-president, International Christian 
University in Japan, was reported in ScHoon AND 
Society, October 22. 


Joseph Deitch, a former newspaper man who has 
been a member of the staff of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, since September, 1948, has been 
named chief of the department of public information 
charged with the responsibility of press relations, pub 
licity, and the general field of publie information. 


Anna Elizabeth Schraegle, whose appointment as 
instructor in biology, anatomy, and physiology, Wil 
son Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Society, April 21, 1945, has 
been appointed assistant director, School of Nursing, 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


The following appointments are among those an- 
nounced by Clark College (Atlanta) under date of 
October 18: registrar, Edward J. Brantley; assistant 
registrar, Jeanette Cameron; and in various depart- 
ments, Darwin T. Turner and Thelma I. Jones (Eng- 
lish), Esther M. Jackson (speech), Emma R. Cun- 
ningham (remedial reading), Albert H. Berrien and 
Alma C. Allen (French), Ollie Brown and Thelma 
Harris (music), Samuel M. Weeks (religious life), 
James J. Green and Franklin S. Jones (social sei- 
ence), and Pearlie C. Dove (education). John F. 
Summersette has returned to the department of Eng- 
lish following a year’s leave of absence. 


Norman F. Phelps, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of theory, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Musie (Indianapolis), has succeeded Kent Kennan, 
resigned, as professor of music and head of the divi- 
sion of theory and composition, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


William McDowell Hammon and Adolph G. Kam- 
mer have been named heads of departments in the 
new graduate School of Public Health, University of 


Pittsburgh. Dr. Hammon, assistant director, Hooper 
Foundation, University of California, has been ap- 
pointed professor of epidemiology and head of the 
department, effective February 1, 1950. Dr. Kam- 
mer, formerly general medical director of the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, South Charles- 
ton (W. Va.), assumed his duties, October 1, as pro- 
fessor of occupational health and head of the depart- 
ment. Lawrence Lee, poet, essayist, and editor, has 
been appointed associate professor of English in the 
university’s department of English to give courses 
in creative writing and poetry. 


Olive Ruth Russell, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, Winthrop College 
(Rock Hill, S. Car.), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, December 20, 1947, has been named head 
of the department of psychology, Western Maryland 
College (Westminster). 
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Francis Speight, known for his landseape paintings, 
has been appointed to the department of fine arts, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), to give advanced 
courses in painting under the university’s expanding 
adult-eduecation program. 


Powell Whitfield has been appointed professor of 
education, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute (Cooke- 
ville). 

Paul Klapper, whose resignation from the presi- 
dency of Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.) was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, May 15, 1948, has 
been appointed visiting professor of education, the 
University of Chicago. 

Alfred E. Lampe, assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) branch office of the American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed professorial lecturer in the George Washing- 
ton University to give a course in property and 
casualty insurance that is being offered for the first 
time by the university in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Edward M. Corson, senior physicist, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to accept an invitation froin the University 
of Edinburgh (Scotland) to lecture in the graduate 
school, to do research work, and to participate in sev- 
eral international conferences at the university. The 
appointment was arranged under the terms of the 
Fulbright Act. 


Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology, Stan- 
ford University, has been named to the Condon Lee- 
tureship in Oregon. The lectureship, which was 
founded by the Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation “to bring to the people of the state the results 
of scientifie research and study,” is under the chair- 
manship of L. S. Cressman, head of the department 
of anthropology, University of Oregon. Dr. Kees- 
ing’s lecture, “Pacifie Island Peoples in the Postwar 
World,” will be delivered on the campus of the uni- 
versity, November 1 and 3, at Oregon State College 
(Corvallis), November 8 and 10, and in Portland, 
November 17 and 18. 


The following are among new appointments in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of October 19 by Cecil G. Taylor, 
dean: associate professor of Romance languages, 
Elliott Dow Healy; lecturer on mathematies, Hsien- 
Chung-Wang; visiting associate professor of fine arts, 
Ralston Crawford; assistant professors, H. E. 
Wheeler (botany), John A. Alford (bacteriology), 
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Waldo F. MeNeir and Clayton A. Holaday (Eng. 
lish), W. P. Hurder and H. D. Shanklin (psycho). 
ogy), and Henry James Werner (zoology) ; instruc. 
tors, Donald E. Stanford (English), Corinne MeNei; 
and Eustace Popovas (fine arts), R. G. Loper ay 
Richard O’Shields (petroleum engineering), Alan J. 
Keplinger (journalism), Raymond R. Shrader (psy. 
chology), and W. E. Hopkins, Ben Kaplan, Cheste; 
Young, and Paul H. Price (sociology); and theate 
technician in speech, Don Frederick Blakely. 


Andrew W. Halpin recently assumed new duties as 
associate professor of educational psychology, Uni. 
versity of Tennessee. 

Charles R. Fall has been appointed associate pro. 
fessor of education, the University of Buffalo. 


Henry Bascom Woodward, Jr., has been appointe: 
associate professor of education, University of Al: 
bama (Tuscaloosa). 

Arnold L. Frizzle was recently appointed associate 
professor of Romance languages, Drake University 
(Des Moines, Iowa). 


Raymond P. Harris, formerly assistant professor 
of effective living, Michigan State College, has as. 
sumed new duties as associate professor of education, 
Eastern Illinois State College (Charleston). 


Roberta Christie has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.). 


Morris Sheppard Wallace and William E. Coffman 
have assumed new duties in Oklahoma Agricultura! 
and Mechanical College (Stillwater) ; Dr. Wallace, as 
associate professor of education, Dr. Coffman, as as- 
sociate professor of psychology. 


Harry F. Garner, whose appointment as director o/ 
secondary education and placement service, Stati 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.), was reported i 
Scuoo. AND Society, December 4, 1948, has been 
named assistant professor of edueation, Temple Un 
versity (Philadelphia). 


The following appointments at Iowa State Colleg 
(Ames) were reported under date of October 1 
Frank E. Wellman, assistant professor of vocations 
edueation; Loyd Y. Quinn, assistant professor 0 
bacteriology; Jay G. Porterfield, assistant profess0! 
of agricultural engineering; and Maurice Griffel, re 
search assistant professor in the Institute for Atom 
Research. 

John J. Costello and William Canning have bee: 
appointed to the department of psychology, Sait! 
Louis University. Walter L. Wilkins, head of th 
department, reports that a new course in projectiv 
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techniques will be offered on the graduate level, begin- 
ning in the second semester. 


Roy Hodges and Clara Baratz have been appointed 
to instructorships in the department of journalism, 
Long Island University. Mr. Hodges, associate editor 
of the American Magazine, is giving courses in maga- 
zine writing; Miss Baratz, department editor, Daily 
News Record, courses in trade-paper writing and 
editing. 

Thomas A. Robinson and R. Lee Scharmann have 
been named instructors in Champlain College (Platts- 
burg, N. Y.). Mr. Robinson, an attorney of Platts- 
burg, is giving courses in business law; Mr. Schar- 
mann, formerly on the staff of Sampson (N. Y.) 
College, is giving courses in English and directing 
dramaties. 

According to a report sent to ScHooL anD Society 
by Frank E. Gaebelein, headmaster, Stony Brook (N. 
Y.) School, the following have assumed new duties 
on the teaching staff: Charles H. Kerr (French and 
Spanish), John W. Gould (general science, arithmetic, 
and modern history), and Robley F. Johnston (Bible 
and Latin). 


Ella Washington Griffin, a member of the editorial 
staff of the project for adult education of Negroes, 
Office of Edueation, FSA, is in Haiti working on the 
| UNESCO Pilot Project for Haiti. At the request of 

John Bowers, acting director, Fundamental Edueation 
' Section, UNESCO, Paris, Mrs. Griffin has been ap- 
| pointed to help develop instructional materials in the 
| Creole language. 
Frank M. Snowden, Jr., professor of classics and 
director of the Summer School, Howard University 
| (Washington 1, D. C.), has been given a year’s leave 
/ of absence to accept a grant under the Fulbright Act 
} for research in archaeology in Italy. During his stay 

in Italy Dr. Snowden will continue his studies on 
) slavery in the Greek and Roman world. 


_ René d’Harnoncourt, chairman of the co-ordinating 
; committee and director of the curatorial departments, 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York 19, has been 
‘elected director of the museum. 


S. Kirklen Collins, a member of the staff of the 
Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
has been appointed to the staff of the division of 
safety edueation, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7. Mr. Collins 
will devote most of his time to the field of high-school 

» driver education. 


| Charles Harvey Brown, whose retirement as libra- 
rian, Iowa State College (Ames), was reported in 
)Scnoo. anp Society, July 13, 1947, arrived at 
i 
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Louisiana State University, October 17, to devote six 
months to a survey of the university’s book and 
periodical resources. The chief purpose of the study 
is to determine what library resources are needed to 
support graduate work and research, with emphasis 
on the scientific and technical fields. 


Gearge Lenczowski, assistant professor of political 
science, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), has been 
named radio-information specialist on the Department 
of State’s Voice of America programs for Eastern 
European counties. Dr. Lenezowski will continue his 
full-time program in the university where he will be 
able to conduct most of the research necessary for 
the program. 


Henry C. Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, West 
ern Reserve University, was recently appointed to the 
new Consultative Committee on Fundamental and 
Adult Education, UNESCO. Dr. Hunsaker attended 
the first meeting of the ten-member international 
group in Paris, October 17-21. 

Paul De H. Hurd, director of counseling and gui 
dance, Menlo College (Menlo Park, Calif.), has ae 
cepted appointment to the new Committee for Life 
Sciences Proficiency Test upon the joint invitation of 
the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
American Council on Edueation. The committee is 
under the chairmanship of Charles E. Foster, pro 
fessor of zoology, Colgate University (Hamilton, 


| > & » 


Recent Deaths 

Carl Emil Seashore, dean emeritus, Graduate Co! 
lege, the State University of Iowa, died, October 16, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Seashore had 
served as assistant (1895-97), psychology laboratory, 
Yale University; and at the State University of Iowa 
as assistant professor of philosophy (1897-1902), 
director (1897-1937), psychology laboratory, profes 
sor of psychology (1902-31), head of the department 
of psychology (1905-37), dean, graduate ecollece 
(1908-36), and dean pro tempore (1942-46). Among 
his many published works are: “Elementary Experi 
ments in Psychology” (1908), “The Psychology of 
Musieal Talent” (1919), 
College” (1927), and “Pioneering in Psychology” 
(1942). 

George Clinton Densmore Odell, Brander Matthews 
Professor Emeritus of Dramatie Literature, Columbia 
University, died, October 17, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Dr. Odell had served the university as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the department of English (1895 
1924) and professor of dramatic literature (1924-39). 
Of his published works, perhaps the best known is his 
“Annals of the New York Stage” in 14 volumes. 


“Learning and Living in 
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The Foreign Service of the United States: General Infor- 
mation and Pertinent Laws and Regulations. August 
15, 1949. Pp. iii+68. U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 20 cents. 
his department represents the American people and the 
American government throughout the world. It is the 
means for carrying out American foreign policy abroad. 


HOGBEN, LANCELOT. From Cave Painting to Comic 
Strip: A Kaleidoscope of Human Communication. Pp. 
287. Illustrated. Chanticleer Press, 41 East 50th 
Street, New York 22. 1949. $5.00. 

A suggestion of Marie Neurath, whose illustrations gener- 
ously fill this book, gave the author the idea of a script 
for the picture gallery of her own choosing. A most en- 


thralling work! 
es 


‘‘Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Con- 
ference: Proceedings.’’ Bulletin No. 5. (Vol. xxv.) 
Pp. 72. Division of Research and Field Services, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 1949. $1.00. 

We are admonished here to “look well to our planning from 
the point of view of present needs as well as of the possible 
impact upon future generations.” 


Library Books Helpful in Planning Units of Work in the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools: Revised Edition. 
Pp. 63. Board of Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. 

Prepared by the Division of Curriculum Development 


Bureau of Libraries. 
s 


McLEAN, BETH BAILEY. Meal Planning and Table 
Service: For the American Home without Servants. 
Pp. 167. Illustrated. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill, 1949. $3.00. 

A third edition of this useful book, first published in 1924, 
with many revisions necessitated by wars, depressions, and 
changes of many kinds. 

® 

MEAD, MARGARET. Coming of Age in Samoa: A 
Psychological Study of Primitive Youth for Western 
Civilization. Pp. ix+192. The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1949. 35 cents. 

A Mentor book published by arrangement with William 
Morrow and Company, the original publishers. 


SCHLICK, MORITZ. Philosophy of Nature. Pp. xi+ 
136. Philosophical Library, New York. 1949. $3.00. 
Translated by Amethe von Zeppelin, this is not aimed at 
developing a new system of philosophy, but rather to teach 
a scientific way of philosophizing, described as being one of 
the most logical and radical attempts to overcome the cleav- 
age in philosophical systems, 


* 
The Scottish Council for Research in Education. Pp. 14. 
The Seottish Council for Research in Education, 46 


Moray Place, Edinburgh 3. 1949. Free. 
This, the 21st annual report, signalizes the attainment of 
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the majority of the council. Its efforts to date can be 
judged by its list of publications—31 works already issued 
and 3 at present in press. 





STONE, EDWIN O., ET AL. ‘‘It Works in a Smay 

City: City Manager Government in Holton, Kansas 
Citizen’s Pamphlet Series No. 7. Pp. 27. Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Kansas, Lawrenee. 
1949. Free. 
A well-ordered government requires the existence of at leagt 
two factors: an active and intelligent citizenry and 4 
soundly constructed and intelligently managed govern. 
mental organization. 







Tales from the Four Winds. Pp. 38. Board of Edueg. 
tion of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2. 1949. 

A radio series for the lower elementary grades and a 
WNYE school broadcast manual. 


° 

A Tentative Scope and Sequence for Seventh, Eighth, 

and Ninth Year Social Studies. Pp. vi+26. Board 

of Edueation of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. 
e 


Training Rural Leaders: An FAO Study. Pp. 136, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the UN, 1201 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949, 
$1.50. 

The story of Shantan Bailie School, Kansu Province, China 
and its training program, group life, administrative struc 
ture, operating facilities, and plans under way and con. 
templated for the future. An inspiring achievement. 
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